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Cheshire Cheese Making.* 


Selected for the Proven Bey, from Holland’s General View 
: of the Agriculture of Cheshire: } 


“ [tit is not supposed, that any improvement 
of consequence has taken place in cheese-ma- 
king during agreat length of time, except only 
the improved method of preparing steep. In all 
dairies, the same points are admitted to be the 
essential ; but although the means of attaining 
those points are, upon farms similarly circum- 
stanced, so far alike, as to differ materially in 
the minutiz only, yet upon those minutiz much 
of the art of cheese-making depends.” 

«That an exact uniformity does not prevail, 
in every part of the process, is no wonder ; for 
there is not any of the business whic” if'con- 
ducted in a dairy, that tendsia the least to che- 
mical exactness. Where there is no precision, 
there can be no just comparison ; and where no 
comparison can be made, there exists no founda- 
tion for an attempt at uniformity. The degree 
of heat at setting the milk together, is never mea- 
sured ; the quantity of steep is gnessed at, and 
its quality not exactly known ; tlie quantity of 
salt necessary is undefined ; and the sweating or 
fermenting of the cheese, when made, is acci- 
dental. Under these circumstances, we cannot 
help expressing, by the way, a wish that a cheese 
farm of experiment might be established in this 
county, under the patronage of the Board of Ag 
riculture, and under the management of a per- 
son well skilled in chemi-try, that something 
like scientific priciples might be discovered, on 
which to conduct the process.” 

‘* Rennet or Steep—is an infusion of the pre- 
pared stomach of a sucking calf, usually called 
the bag or maw-skin : in orderto have this in 
perfection, the calf should have lived on new 
milk only, and be quite in health at the time of 
being killed. Under these circumstances, the 
maw-skin is always fonnd to contain, when taken 
out of the calf, more or less of a firm, white, 
curd-like matter. This chyley matter is fre- 
quently salted for present use, and is generally 
esteemed a proof of its being a good skin ; but 


* “The whole of this account refers to cheese of 60lbs- 
Weight. Cheese of this weight is susceptible of every excel- 
lence to be found in Cheshire cheese. 





| this proof of excellence is not always to be de- 
/pended on. When calves are sold, it is the cus- 
tom of Cheshire to have the maw-skins return- 
ed; and it is also customary for those farmers 
| who live near to a butcher’s shop, to attend the 
killing of calves, in order to choose the best.— 
If the skins of their own calves prove bad ones, 
they pick those that have curd in them, and ta- 
' king it ont, put it into such of their own skins as 
happen to have none of it, and leave the empty 
‘ones for somebody else. Amongst imported 
| skins, the farmers often meet with those of lambs 
‘and kids which answer the intended purpese but 
indifferently.” 

| Preparation of the Maw-Skin.—‘ When it 
comes from the butcher, the chyley matter is 
taken out, and the skia cleared fram Slime and 
every apparent impurity, by wiping or a gentle 


| salt, and placiog a layer of salt upon the bottom 
of a mug, the skin is laid flat upon it ; the mug 
is large enough to hold three skins in a course ; 
each course of skins should be covered with 
salt, and when a_ sufficient number of skins are 
thus placed in the mug, that mug should be fil- 
led up with salt, and with a dish or slate over it, 
be put into a cool place, till the approach of the 
cheese-making season, in the following year.— 
The skins are then all taken out, laid for the 
brine to drain from them, and being spread upon 
atable, they are powdered 6u each side with 
fine salt, and are rolled smooth with a paste rol- 
ler, which presses in the salt ; after that, a thin 
splint of wood is stuck across each of them, to 
keep them extended while they are hung to dry.” 
Milk-House.—** A northern aspect is the best 
for a milk-house, and it should be so sheltered by 
buildings or trees, as to keep it from the rays of 
the sun during the whole day. The perfection 
ofa milk-house is to have an uniform tempera 
ture in its contained air, the whole year round. 
If this is not attainable, recourse must be had 
in hot seasons to cold spring water, which should 
be daily and plentifully poured on the’ floor ; 
nor is cleanliness, at any time, in any ofthe de- 
partments of the business to be neglected.” 
Milking.—** The hour of milking, daring the 
summer season, is six, both night and morning. 
It is a general and very prnodent practice for the 
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| farmer bimself to attend the milking, to assist in 


'washing ; the skin is then filled nearly full of 


carrying the milk into the milk-house, and to 
see that the cows are properly dripped ; for as 
each succeeding drop which a cow gives at a 
meal exceeds the preceding one in richness, it is 
an important point to have the cow’s bags com- 
pletely emptied, and the more particularly so, 
because if that is not done, it has a tendency 
gradually to make them go dry. The milking 
pails, commonly used, will hold about two gal- 
lons each, which, when full, are emptied into a 
bowl or large wooden vessel, that will contain 
three such pails full, and in that the milk is car- 
ried to the milk- house, where it is poured through 
a sieve into a leaden milk cooler. The sieve is 
supported over the cooler by a cheese ladder.— 
This cooler is framed on legs like a table, on the 
top of which legs is a leaden cistern about nine 
inches deep, five feet long, and two feet and a half 
wide. Inthe bottom of the cistern is a vent 
hole, to which is fitted a wooden spiggot, or 
plug. In some dairies, there are coolers suffi- 

cient to hold a full meal’s milk. In this case the 

milk stands in them all night, and after its cream 

is skimmed off in the morning, it is drawn out 

through the vent hole, into brass pans, and so 

carried into the cheese tub. Where there is 

only one cooler, and that insufficient to hold a 

meal’s milk, the milk is drawn off into pans as 

soon as the cooler is full, which is again filled as 

it is brought to the house, observing to leave the 

milk, last brought in, to stand in the cooler all 
night. The expeditious cooling of the milk has 

considerable influence in preventing its tenden- 

cy to acidity in the heat of summer. When the 

weather is cold, the use of the leaden cooler is 

generally set aside.” 

“If milk was repeatedly drawn off into pans, 
and again returned into the cooler until quite cold, 
perhaps the quality of the cheese might there- 
by be improved, and the difficulty in making it 
be lessened.” 

Quality of Milk.—* Cheshire cheese is gener- 
ally made with two meals milk, and thatin dai- 
ries where two cheeses are made inaday. [no 
the beginning, and end of the season, three. four, 
and even five or six meals milk are kept for the 
same cheese. It is difficult to say what propor- 








tion of the cream is withheld from the milk, be- 
fore it is put together ; the quantity may be va- 
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vied, either through supposed judgment and skill 
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in the art, or from other motives. The gene- 
ral custom, however, in the best dairies, is to 
take about a pint of cream, when two meal chees- 
es are made from the night’s milk of twenty 
cows. In order to make cheese of the best qua- 
lity, and in the greatest abundance, it is admit- 
ted that the cream should remain in the milk ; 
but whether the cream that is once separated 
from it, can by any means be again so intimately 
united with it, as not to undergo a decomposition 
in the after process, admits of some doubt.— 
There is, at least, no absurdity in attempting te 
prevent the separation of two bodies, which it 
is our professed inttention tounite again. If a 
cheese, made entirely of the night’s milk, on 
which the cream has risen, be as rich as one 
made of new milk, all other circumstances being 
alike, it isa proof that milk and cream, after be- 
ing separated, may, by heating only, become, as 
it were, new milk again. Experiment alone can 
decide this point; but the practice here is to 


after ; and the dairy-men say, that when so uni- 
ted, it differs not from new milk, as to the pur- 
poses of cheese-making.” 

The common mode of making the Steep.—‘ In 
the evening, part of a dried maw-skin is cut with 
a pair of scissors, and put into half a pint of luke 
warm water, to which is added as much salt as 
will lic on a shilling. In the morning, this in- 
fusion (the skin being first taken out) is put, as 
hereafter mentioned, into the cheese tub of milk ; 
but so great is the difference in the quality of 
these skins, that it is difficult to ascertain what 
quantity will be necessary for the intended pur- 
pose. A piece, the size of a half-crown, cut 
{rom the bottom end of a good skin (the bottom 
end being strangest) will commonly be enough to 
give sufficient strength to the coagulum for a 
cheese of 60lb. weight; although ten square 


inches of skin are often found too little.”’ 

‘It is customary to cut two pieces for each 
cheese ; one from the lower, the other from the 
upper part of the skin. ‘The cup, in which this 
skin is infused, ought to be well scalded every 
day.” 

Iinproved Mode of preparing Steep.—Take all 
the maw-skins provided for the whole season, 
pickled and dried as before; put them into an 
open vessel or vessels, and for each skin pour in 
three pints of pure spring water ; let them stand 
iwenty-four hours ; then take out the skins, put 
them into other vessels ; add for each one pint 
of spring water, and let them stand twenty-four 
hours as before : on taking the skins out the se- 
cond time, gently stroke them down with the 
hand into the infusion. The skins are then done 
with. Mix those two infusions together, pass 
th« liquor through a fine sieve, and add to the 
w!:ole a quantity of salt, rather more than is suf- 
ficient to saturate the water, viz. until a portion 
of salt remains undissolved at the bottom of the 
vessel, The next day, and also the summer 
throngh, the scum, as it rises, is to be taken 
elearly off, and as the liquor should not be suf- 
fered to remain, without a portion of undissolved 
sa’t at the bottom, it will be necessary freqnent- 
ly te odd fresh salt, as that which was dissolved 
wi «radually form itself into crystals, and be ta- 


| to be required, there is no other guide but the 


} rally thought to be about an hour anda half.— 


generalty be suthcient for 60lbs. of cheese.— 
Whenever any of this liquor is taken out for use, 
the whole should be well stirred up.” 

Colouring.—‘* The colouring for cheese is, or 
at least should be, Spannish arnotta ; but as soon 
,as Colouring became general in this country, a 
colour of an adulterated kind was exposed to 
sale in almost every shop. ‘The weight of a, 
guinea and a half, of real Spanish arnotta, is suf- 
ficient for a cheese of 60lbs. weight. If a con- 
siderable part of the cream of the night’s millk 
be taken for butter, more colouring will be re- 
quisite.. The leaner the cheese is, the more 
colouring it requires. ‘The manner of using ar- 
notta is to tie up in a linen rag the quantity deem- 
ed sufficient, and put it into half'a pint of warm 
water over night : the infusion is pat into the tub 
of milk, in the morning, with the steep infusion, 
dipping the rag into the milk, and rubbing it a- 
} gainst the palm of the band as long as any colour 
comes out.’’* 

Setting the Cheese together. —** It is, we believe 
generally admitted, that not only the quantity, 
but the quality of the curd, as to texture (viz. 
toughness or otherwise,) depends in a great 
measure upon the length of the time the cheese 
is in coming, and that the time again depends on 
the quantity and strength of the coagulum used, 
the state of the atmosphere, and the heat of the 
milk when put together. In this stage of the 
art, where a degree of accurate certainty seems 


hand, and the external feelings ; the thermome- 
ter of aCheshire dairy-woman is constantly at 
her fingers ends. Accordingly, the heat of the 
milk, when set, is endeavoured to be regulated 
by the supposed warmth of the room, and the 
heat of the external air (having reference also 
to the quantity, and strength of the steep), so 
as that the milk may be the proper length of 
time in sufficiently coagulating, which is gene- 


The evening’s milk (of suppose twenty cows) 


_ 
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one homogeneous or uniform fluid, and in that 
state it is poured into the cheese tub. But be. 
fore this is done, several bowls or vessels, fy}} 
of new milk, will generally have been poured 
into the cheese tub, or, perhaps, the whole 
morning’s milk. Care is taken to skim off aij 
the air bubbles which may have formed, in pour. 
ing the new milk into the cheese tub.” 

Variations.—‘‘ In many celebrated dairies 
during the whole summer, they do not heat “ 
drop of the night’s milk; only dissolve the 
cream in a brass pan, floated or suspended in a 
furnace of hot water ; and this (we are credibly 
informed) was the practice of a person, who 
made more than five hundred weight of cheese 
of the very best quality per cow (of 120 pounds 
each hundred) in one season. In other dairies 
they heat one third, one half, and even more 
than that of the previous night’s milk. In all 
dairies, they are careful to liquefy or melt the 
cream well, before it is mixed with the milk in 
the tub. But whatever may be the custom of 
heating or not heating milk in any given dairy, 
the practice of that dairy varies as the weather 
becomes hot, cold, gleamy, or sultry, &c. We 
have sometimes cold chilly mornings, even in 
July, which compel the heating of milk in dai- 
ries, where the custom is not to heat it. Again, 
inthe last summer, milk put cool together, from 
the warmth of the weather, heats in the tub, so 
as to render the process difficult ; and this in 


| dairies where the usual practice is to heat half 


the night’s milk. I[t is generally on poor clay 
| lands, thatthe milk most requires warming: on 
good rich soils the milk will not bear much heat- 
ing ; at least, by so doing, the process of cheese 
making is rendered more difficult. The lowest 
degree of heat op setting together, viz. putting 
the milk into the cheese tub, is one half cooler 
than milk from a cow ; the highest about twice 
the warmth of that animal’s milk ; and this is 
meant as the practice in summer, speaking gene- 
rally. But whatever may be the degree of heat 
supposed most proper for any particular dairy, 





having stood all the night in the cooler and brass 
pans, the cheese-maker (in summer), about. six 
o’clock in the morning, carefully skims off the | 
cream from the whole of it, observing first to | 
take off all the froth and bubbles, which may | 
atnount to about a pint; this not being thought 
proper to put into the cheese, goes to the cream | 
mug to be churntd/for butter, and the rest of, 
the cream is put into a brass pan. While the 
dairy-woman is thus employed, the servants are | 
milking the cows, having previously lighted a) 
fire under the furnace, which is half full of wa-_ 
ter. As soon as the night’s milk is skiinmed, it | 
is all carried into the cheese tub, except about | 
three-fourths of a brass pan full (three or four’ 
gallons), which is immediately placed in the fur- 
nace of hot water in the pan, and is made scald- 
ing hot ; then half of the milk thus heated in- 
the pan is poured also into the cheese tub, and | 
the other half is poured to the cream, which, as | 
before observed, was skimmed into another | 
brass pan. By this means all the cream is li- 
quefied and dissolved, so as spparently to form | 





* It has been calculated, that not less than 5 or 60001. isan | 
nually paid in Cheshire, for arnotta,. for the colouring of ' 
cheese. ifthe gentry would prefer, and be particular in or. 





ken off with the rising scum. Somewhat less 
than a wine half pint of this preparation will 


dering tor their own table, cheese that is not coloured, that ri- 
diculous, and completely unnecessary expense would proba- | 
bly, in agreat measure, be done away. Mr. Fenna. 





i] 
if 


the night’s and morning’s milk, and melted cream, 
being all put into the cheese tub, it is then ready 
to receive the rennet and colouring, or in the 
terms of the art. to be set together. 


‘‘ The rennet and colouring being put into the 
tub, the whole is well stirred together ; a wood- 
en cover is put over the tub, and over that is 
thrown a linen cloth. The usual time of coming 
is one hour and a half, daring which time it is 
frequently to be examined : if the cream rise: 
to the surface, before the coming takes place, 
as it often does, the whole is to be stirred to- 
gether so as to mix again the milk and cream, 
and this as often us it rises, antil the coagulation 
commences. A few smart strokes on different 
sides of the tub, with the cheese ladder, &c will 
forward the coagulation, if it is found too long 
in forming. If the dairy woman supposes the 
milk. &c. to have been accidentally put together 
cooler than she intended, or that its coolness 18 
the cause of its not coming, hot water, or hot 
milk, may be poured into it, or hot waterin & 
brass pan partially immerged therein. But this 
mnst be done before it is at all coagulated ; for 
after that takes place, though but imperfectly, it 
must not be tampered with so as to break the 
forming curd : a considerable part of the cream 
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would thereby be diverted into the whey, and 
the quantity of curd much lessened. Before the 
coagulation takes place, an additional quantity of 
rennet may also be put in, if thought necessary ; 


but this will, after coagulation, be added with | 


little effect, as no means can be used to mix it 
with the whole mass, without disturbing the 
forming curd. If the cheese has been set to- 
gether hotter than it was meant to be, the op- 

osite means, under the same precautions, may 

é recutred to. But the more general practice 
is, to suffer the process to proceed, hot as it is, 
until the first quantity of whey is taken off; a 
part of which, being set to cool, is returned into 
the tub to cool the curd. When the cheese 
happens to come much sooner than the proper 
time, owing to too great a degree of heat in the 
milk on setting or putting together, orto too 
great a strength of steep, there is less curd ; and 
it is considerably tougher, than when the milk 
has been set cooler together than usual, or when 
rather too little steep has been used. In the lat- 
ter case, the curd is exceedingly tender ; and 
when that happens, a part of the whey is taken 
out of the cheese tub, and heated as much as 
may be thought sufficient, to give tothe curd, 
on being mixed with it, a proper degree of tough- 
ness. [nan hour and a half (as mentioned be- 
fore) if all goes on well, the coagulation will be 
formed. _ This point is determined by gently 
pressing the surface of the milk with the back 
of the hand. Experience is the only guide in 
this test, for the firmness of curd will, (as before 
stated) from the milk set hot together, be much 
greater than that from milk which has been set 
cold together. Another criterion, to judge 
whether the milk be sufficiently coagulated, is, 
to lift up the skimming dish, which is always left 
inverted on the surface of the milk. If the 
cheese be properly come, the whéy asd curd 
distinctly appear where the skimming dish 
ay. 

[TO BE CONCLUDED IN OUR NEXT. ] 











Foreign Agricultural and Scienti- 
fic Notices. 


. . » . 

Cultivation of Flowers in Holland.— After pas- 
sing through the small town of Liss, the road continued with 
the sand hills in perfect barrenness till we approached that 
city ; whose entrance is decorated with country seats of con- 
siderable magnificence and beautiful flower gardens, which 
supply bulbs to the horticulturists of their own country, as 
well as furnish the most beautiful specimens of flowers to the 
rest of Europe. 

The attention to the cultivation of flower roots and seeds, 
independent of the elegance of the pursuit, has by the pro- 
fits it has brouglit become an object of seme importance. It 
is the source of prosperity to many respectable families, and 
in some measure lays al] Europe under obligations which are 





repaid by profit to the cultivators. The number of flower gar- 
dens is not above twelve or thirteen, but the operations of each 
are very extensive. it is said that there are more than twen 
ty acres of land devoted solely to the cultivation of hyacinths, 
and a large portion to tulips and other flowers These flow- 
€rs are principally sold when in full bloom, in Amsterdam, 
where there is a weekly market on Sunday afternoon, and the | 
whole of Monday; the trade, however, has vastly decl:ued | 
of Jate years, having sunk in weekly retutns from 15 thousand | 
to three thousand florins. The tulip mania which afflicted | 
Holland in the years 1636, 1537, and which involved somany 
f miles iy ruin, has long ceased; but in 1730, a hyacinth 
mania im erior to it indeed, but equally ridiculous, prevail- 
ed) and speculations were made in those flowers to a consid. 
€rab'e extent, so that some single bulbs were sold as high as | 
BIXty or seventy pounds There can be no doubt but the taste | 
for cultivating flower-gardens, which has extended itself over 


| 














almost the whole of Europe, may be traced to this coudtry, 
which furnished bulbs and seeds till the intervention of suc- 
cessive wars and their interruptions to communication, indu- 
ced lhe other natiens to propagate those flowers at home, 
whose growth was most congenial to the soil and climate ---- 
Jacob's Travels. 


In a recent publication it is computed that 
Hunters, Sportsmen, &c. injurethe Farmer to the amount of 
one shilling per acre annually ; and that game, by feeding on 
his crops, consume an equal amount. That the fly, maggot, 
slug, &c. will, once in five years, cut off the turnips; once in 
ten years, the clover; and do. 5s. an acre damage to the corn 
crops---making, on an average, 2s. per acre. The injury done 
by rats, moles, and mice, in a farm of 200 acres, is estimated 
at six guineas; by sparrows and other small birds, six guin- 
eas; pigeons, jays, ravens, kites, dogs, &c. four guineas. 
Making in the whole 58. a year, or near 5s. per acre. On 
the total cultivated superfices of the Kingdom, an annual de- 


} predation to the amount of Zen Millions sterling per annum. 


At Sir Charles Morgan’s Annual Cattle Show, 
which took place at Tredegar, on the 19th December, a sheep 
was éxhibited by Mr. John Collins, a tenant of Sir Charles 
Morgan, which weighed 230!bs. 


Dr. Cartwright has discovered that a solution 
of common salt, sprinkled on corn infected with mildew, com- 
pletely removes ihe disease. In the year 1818, he was en- 
gaged ina series of experiments to ascertain the minimum of 
salt that would be required to destroy vegetation in certain 
weeds, as coltsfoot, bindweed, the common thistle, &c. The 
salt it was found had very little effect on weeds or other vege- 
tables when they had arrived at that stage in which they ccase 
to be succulent and are Lecoming fibrous; but as 00n as the 
rain washed the salt down to their roots, if in sufficient quan- 
tity, they languished and died. Happening to have some 
wheat at the time that was mildewed,the Doctor reasoned thus: 
“ The mildew is known to be a fungus, whose roots being in 
the straw of the corn, cannot, therefore be very deep; if I 
sprinkle the corn with a solution of salt, why should not the 
fungi languish and die as well as weeds when properly dosed 
at their roots with salt?” The experiments was tried, and the 
result such as was anticipated, and without any injury to the 
wheat, salt having no injurious effect on fibrous matter wheth- 
er vegetable or animal. The expense in this case ceases to 
be an object; for six or eight bushels will serve an acre, 
which, at the price of salt applied to agriculture, will be un- 
der twenty shillings, and this will be more than repaid by the 
improvement of the manure arising from the salted straw.— 
Two men, one to spread and the other tosupply bim with the 
salt water, will get over four acres in aday The operation 
of the remedy is very quick : in less than eight and forty hours, 
even the vestiges of the disease are hardly discernible. Its 
efficacy has been completely verified by more recent experi- 
ments. 


I , 
Domestic Economy.—To render water partic- 
ularly wholesome and palatable, those who wish to drink it in 
erfection, should,.after having boiled and filtrated it, cause 
it to be put into acommon barrel churn, where it may be agi- 
tated to any degree that may be wished for, and then bottled 
with a couple of dried raisins in each bottle. This will give 
it a sufficient quantity of fixed air, and becomes truly deli- 
cious. 


A cheap Fuel.—One bushel of small coal or 
sawdust, or both mixed together, two bushels of sand, one 
bushel and a half of clay Let these be mixed together with 
common water, like common mortar ; the more they are stir- 
red and mixed together, the better ; then make them into balls, 
or, witha small mould, make them in the shape of bricks; 
pile them in a dry place, and, when they are hard and suff- 
ciently dry, they may be used. A fire cannot be lighted with 
them; but when the fire is quite lighted put them on. bebind, 
with a coal or two in front, and they will be found to keep up 
a strouger fire than any fuel of the common kind. 


Arctic Circle.—T he expedition for further dis- 
coveries within the Arctic circle, towards the Polar sea, is to 
be under the direction of Capt. Parry, who is appointed to 
command the Fury, of 18 guns, now fitting at Deptford. Lts. 
Read and Nais_ who served in the late voyage to those inhos- 
pitable regions, are also appointed tothe same ship. The 
second in the command is Lieut. Lyon, promoted to the rank 
of Commander, andtothe Hecla_ Lieut. Hoppner, the son 
of the artist of that name, is appointed to the Hecla, and is, 
with Capt. Lyon, perfectly adequate to take accurate views of 
such places as the expedition may visit. Nearly all the sea 

men who served in the late enterprise have again volunteered 
their services for this one ; and Messrs Beverly and Fisher are 
appointed Surgeons The last accounts from Lieut. Franklin, 
state his arrival at Great Bear Lake, (W. long 120 deg. lat 

N. 67 deg ) where he means to hut for the winter. He could 


desired information this season; and he. therefore. resolved 
to winter at the Great Bear Lake, and to start with the return 
‘f proper weather, so as to have the whole summer before hiin 








|| tor the object of the expedition. 








have reached ‘ ‘oppermine River, but no’ in time to obtain the | 
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The Chevalier THeovore Carezzint, a Pied- 
montese, has invented two kinds of round tables, which he 
Calls geocentric and heliocentric tables, and by their aid, a 
person without any knowledge of mathematics can, in a very 
short time, thoroughly observe the cowrse of the stars, and ex- 
plain the celestial phenomena. By means of these insiru- 
ments, you may, inthe open air, obtain a meridian line ina 
few minutes ; and in a journey by land, never miss the disec- 
tion to the north. You may also learn the hour during the 
night, without a watch. 


The canal cut between Kamavish and Alexan- 
dria, by order of the Pacha, has been «productive of great 
utility to commerce. This work was completed in 3 months 
by 25,000 men. 


It is at length ascertained that the river Niger 
emptics itself into the Atlantic Ocean, a few degrees to the 
northward of the equator. This important fact is confirmed 
by the arrival of Mr. Dupuis from Africa. 


During the time that Moore's Almanack was 
conducted by the late Henry Andrews, of Royston, the sale 
rose to four hundred and thirty thousand annually, for which 
this extraordinary man never received more than 25). a year. 


M. de Cuaravsrranp is said, in a Paris paper, 
to have sold his history of France for 60,000 francs. 


The recently discovered planet Vesta, may 
now be perceived with a telescope of a moderate power in the 
constellation Cancers; it appears like a star of the fiftu or 
sixth magnitude. 


On rendering cloth incombustible—M. Gay 
Lussac, has proposed a means of reudering the various tissues 
of cleths, stuffs, &c. incombustible ; and the means he recom- 
mends appear superior to those which as yet have been pro- 
posed ; that the combustibility of these substances is dimin- 
ished by their having been immersed in salution of ce:tain 
salts, as of allum, miriate of soda, &c. lias been long known. 
M. Gay Lussac, considered that those sa}ts should possess this 
property most eminently, wliich entered most readily into fu- 
sion, being enabled by that mearistocover perfectly the fibre 
of the substances, and preserve thei from the contact of the 
air. Guided by this thought, he substituted phosphate of 
ammonia and borates of soda for alum, &c. and he found that 
mustins thus treated could be placed in contact with ignited 
hodies without danger. They were carbonized, but would 
not inflame. 

The Narrateur de la Meuse, French paper, 
contains the following article on the cure of two deaf and 
dumb persons, who recovered their hearing and speech. This 
novel and successful operation was oe by a young prac- 
titioner, a doctor of medicine, of the faculey of l’aris, ex-sur- 
geen to the fourth regiment of cuirassiers, aud now established 
at Mibiel (Meuse.) The two deafand dumb who tnde:went 
the operations (whereby he pe:forated with dexterity and suc- 
cess the meatus auditorius) are Ma ‘emoiselle Bivier de St. 
Mibiel, aged 16 years, and the Sieur Tou-saint, son of the as- 
sistant magistrate of Hans. sur-Meuse, aged twenty-cight years. 

The young girl is doing extremely well. [t is move than a 
month since she underwent the operation. Her left ear is per- 
fectly healed, and the opening made to the tympanum always 
contlaues; which is absolutely necessary. She takes notice 
of the least souuds and begins to articulate words in a very sa- 
tisfactory manner. Her vivacity pleases and her figure 
changes for the better. She is incessantly humming various 
airs which her sisters teach he;. 

The young man of Hans-sur-Meuse, who was operatea upon 
a short time since, hears as well as his comrades, and even 
more lively. His right ear is finer than his left—he makes 
constant efforts to pronounce all sorts of words. The su:geon 
from whom we have the particulars, hopes that in thrce or 
four months the two subjects will speak perfectly. It is evi- 
dent that they must be instructed like cluldren, who begin to 
make the first efforts to articulate. 

Mr. Deleau informs us, that he is constructing an instru- 
ment, which will afford the happy facility of fivishing the ope- 
ration in three minutes, by which its success will be moe cer- 
tain. By means of this instrument he will raise on tie tym- 
panic membrane enough of substance to prevent the nec ssity 
of introducing probes into the perforation during from thirty to 
forty davs. He is of opinion, that he can restore the hearing 
of all those who have been deprived of it by the obstruct’on of 
the Eustachian organ, and by the obesity of the membrane of 
the tympanum. ; 

An academy for the teaching of short-hand had 
been opened in Lisbon for the purpose of training up rep: rters 
of public debates, &c A literary and political societ: had 
also been established, and orders sent to this country fo: a re- 
gular supply of journals, pamphlets, &c : 

M. Iskenteri, a Greek merchant scitl d in 
Constantinople, has published in Greek, an elegant tran- ation 
of Zadig, a romance of Vol aire. He has also translated the 
vovage of Antenor, and is 1 w printing it. The author is in- 
defatigable in his exertions or the diffusion of knowledge ant 
the civilization of Greece in general. 
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A New System of Cultivation, 


Without Lime, or Dung, or Summer Fallows: as practiced at 
Knowle Farm, in the County of Sussex. By Maen Jonny 
ALEXaANpeR Bgarson, late Governor of the Island of St. 
Helena, and Honorary Member of the Board of Agriculture. 


‘* Petty operations, incessantly continued, in time surmount 
the greatest difficulties, and mountains are levelled, and oceans 
bounded, by the slender force of human beings.”"—Doctor 
Johnson. 


Ill. ON PREPARING THE LAND FOR THE 
SEED. 


An easy and expeditious method of obtaining more perfect 
pulverization, than by ploughs and harrows.—Observations 
on deep and frequent ploughings.— More exertion of animal 

wer required in ploughing at once deep, than by repeat- 
ing the operation twice, to obtain the same depth.—New im- 
plements adopted.—The requisite power to prepare land 
greatly dimiuished.—Concise description of the implements. 
—The daily effect of each implement—and the daily ex- 
pense of each operation.—The whole illustrated by practica 
examples. 

[ConTINUED. ] 


Before I can convey an accurate idea of this 
process of preparation, it is necessary | should 
briefly describe the implements which are used 


~ in the several operations above mentioned ; and 


then to deduce, from the daily application of 
manual and animal labour to each implement, the 
actual expense of each operation per acre. 

1. The Scoteh plough—or Plenty’s patent 
plough. Either of these, with three horses, 
breaks up the land at the rate of an acre per day. 


2. Small sacrifiers of my own invention. These 

implements, with the power of one horse to each, 
perform a variety of operations, at the rate of 
three acres per day. Hitherto they have been 
chiefly used for loosening siubble, pulverising 
the soil—and for hoeing between three rows of 
corn. (See Plate 1. Fig. 1.) 
3. Stubble rake. It is formed of three parallel 
bars, strongly braced together. On the fore- 
most bar are two wheels «t the extremes. The 
hindermost bar, six feet and two inches long, 
contains 21 teeth. Itis drawn by two horses, 
and rakes at the rate of six acres per day.* 

4. A parr of light harrows. Goes over 10 
acres per day. 

5. The marking and warping plough. This 
is of a light construction. It is drawn by two 
horses. It has a common plough-share, but no 
coulter. The mould boards which form nearly 
a right angle over the hind part of the share, 
expand to four feet and two inches. The hind 
parts of the mould boards are elevated about 
4 in. above the level of the sock. Upon the beam 
is a pivot on which turns the centre of a light 
wooden rod about 11 1-2 feet in length. At the 
extremes of this rod, the markers, which are 
pieces of wood, or iron, are loosely suspended 
so as to trail at the distances of five feet six inch- 
es, from the pivot ; these markers by touching 
the soil (previously reduced to a fine state) leave 
sufficient marks for the plough to return upon. 
This simple apparatus performs, at once, three 
distinct operations. The plongh-share forms 
the warp furrow —the mould-boards move or 
scrape up the soil on the right and left, and form 





* A stubble rake, corresponding with this description, has 
been in use during the last two years, but its form has been 
altered,—by removing the two wheels from the front bar, aud 
piacing a single wheel in front of that bar, in the manner re 
pressuted in Plue f. fig. 2. By thisalteration itis more easily 
tisued at the head lands, 








two half warps; and the markers trace two 
lines, parallel to the furrow,—at the distance of 
five anda half feet. These several operations, 
when properly executed, give the field exactly 
the appearance of a garden laid out in beds.— 
(See plate I. Fig. 3.) a 

6. Single harrow. This, with one horse, is 
drawn over the middle of each warp, for the pur- 
pose of smoothing that part, prevously to drilling 
the crop. 

7. Drill machine. Of my own invention.— 
It is drawn by one horse—and drills three rows 
in each side of the warp—so that each warp, five 
feet and a half wide, has six rows of grain nine 
inches apart. This drill performs three acres 
per day. Three smatl shares, in front of the 
seed box, open the seed furrows. The two side 
wheels turn a square iron axle, on which the 
seed rollers, with cups, are fixed. The seed is 
thus discharged into three spouts, or conductors 
loosely suspended, which convey it into the seed 
furrows. These are immediately closed by the 4 
small shares,placed at asmall distance behind the 
conductors, which perfectly cover the seed to 
any depth that may be required. For this pur- 

ose, the seven shares admit of adjustments— 
and the quantity of seed to be drilled, is regula- 
ted in the usual manner by a slider and brush, 
in each of the three hoppers, or divisions, in the 
seed box. 

To stop the discharge of the seed, the two 
side wheels are raised off the ground by the 
handles, and the machine is turned upon the 
front wheel, at the ends of the warps. With 
two of these drills, I have drilled several hun- 
dred acres in the most perfect manner. (See 
Plate II,-fig. 4.) | 

8. Strike plough.—T his is a light double mould 
board plough without acoulter. Itis also drawn 
by one horse, and follows the drill, and com- 
pletes the warps, by deepening the furrows on 
each side, for carrying off the rains that descend 
along the sloping sides of the warps. hi 

These implements are used exactly in the or- 
der in which they are placed in the preceding 
list. The expense of the several operations may 
be readily compated, by rating each horse at 2s. 
6d.—a mar_at 2s.—and a boy, or driver, at 6d. 
per day. These data, combined with daily ef- 
fect, or performance, of each implement, are suf- 
ficiently accurate for computing the expense per 
acre—or for comparing one mode of cultivation 
with another. 

The expense of ploughing an acre, with the 
Scotch or the patent plough, may, according to 
the above method be computed thus ; 


Three horses at 2s 6d. 
Ploughman 2s. 6d.—driver 6d. 
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The small scarifier goes over three acres per 
day ; rating the horse at 2s. 6d. the man 2s and 
the boy at 6d.—the total is five shillings. or six- 
| ty pence, which divided by three, gives 20 pence 
for scarifying, or boeing, an acre, once over. 

The daily expense of the stubble rake, with 
two horses, a man and a boy, is seven shillings 
and six pence—which, divided by six acres, 
gives fifteen pence per acre. ~ 
A pair of light harrows, with two horses and 
la driver, will be seven shillings per day—which, 
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divided by eight acres, will give ten pence. half. 
penny per acre for each harrowin 

The marking and warping plough is. worked 
at the same expense as the stubble rake, viz. 
seven shillings and six pence ; but, as the mark. 
ing or warping plough performs eight acres per 
day, the expense of its operations is'ten pence 
half-penny per acre, 

The daily expense of a single horse harrow and 
a boy, is three shillings ;.and as it goes over.a. 
bout six acres per day, or double. the: space per. 
formed by the drill, | rate this sort of harrowing 
at six pence per acre. 
| The drill machine having one horse, a man 

and a boy performs at the expense of five shillings 
per day, which divided by three acres, gives 
twenty pence for drilling an acre. 

The daily expense of the strike plough with 
one horse, a man anda boy, is also ive shillings ; 
but as it performs at the rate of ten acres per 
day, by making furrows five feet and a half 
asunder, I rate this operation at six pence per- 
acre. 

By altering the positions of the teeth, or tines, 
of the small scarifier, it becomes an excellent 
horse-hoe, and stirs between three rows of corn, 
at the rate of three acres per day. The expense 
of hoeing is therefore the same as scarifying, that 
is twenty pence per acre. 

The following examples comprise a summary 
of the processes of cultivatien in the order in 
which they take place ; and show the expense of 
the several operations, and the total expenses of 
cultivating an acre. 

NEW SYSTEM. 
Exampxe I. Process and expense of cultivating 
an acre of wheat upona clover lay. 











: G5 &, « 
Ploughing once with three horses | 12 
Harrowing once 10 1.2 
Twemay cart loads of caluined-clay *| 1 
Carting from the kiln ad 9 
Beating and spreading ® 2 
Scarifyimg three times 5 
Marking and warping 10 1.2 
Harrowing the middle of warps 6 
Drilling the seed 1]; 8 
Deepening warp-furrows 6 
Labour and manure 2|12) 5 
Seed wheat two bushels i; 1 
Rent and taxes | 1 | 10 | — | 42 | 10 
§} 2} 5 











| Total L. 
If the items marked * be deducted from 
12. 12s. 5d. the expense of pulverising and dril- 
ling this acre amounts to /1. Ie. 5d. 
ater experience has proved that the plough- 
ing may be dispensed with, and that by two ad- 
ditional scarifyings, making in all five scarify- 
ings, the same degree of pulverization is obtained, 
and the expense of cultivation is thereby reda- 
ced to 14. 133. 9d. because, the two additional 
scarifyings would be three shillings and four 
pence. which being deducted from twelve shil- 
lings for the ploughing, leaves.a difference of 
eight shillings and eight pence, to be subtracted 
from 15. 2s. 5d. 


Exampce If. An acre of wheat after wheat. 














aor Mee 8 
Scaritying the wheat stubble twice 3| 4 
Raking ditto * i} 3 
Collecting and burning ditto (contract al- 
lowance) * 4 
Ten loads or 160 bushels, calcined clay * 10 | 
Carting ditto fron the kiln * 41 6 
| Beating and spreading ditto bd I 
Scarifying three times 6 
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Marking and warping 10 1-2 
Harrowing the middie of warps. 6 
Driiling the seed 1} 8 
Deepening the warp furrows 6 

Labour and manure 1}12{ 7 1-2, 
Seed wheat twe bushels i. | 1 | | 
Rent and taxes 1}10};—{- 2] 10 

Total ul aj 2) 712 





If the items marked * be deducted from 
11. 12. 7 1-2. the expense of pulverising and dril- 
ling this acre amounts to I1s. 10 1-2d. 


Exampce Ik. An acre of wheat after tares, 
beans, or peas. 





Qi « @ 
Scarifying twice 3] 4 
Raking-& burning stubble and spreading * 3] 6 
Scarifying three times 5 
Marking and warping 10 1-2 
Harrowing the middle of warps 6 
Drilling the seed 1] 8 
Deepening warp furrows 6 
Carting 20 loads of clay-ashes from kiln * 9 
Spreading ditto for contract bd 1; 6 
Total labour 1] 5] 1012 
20 loads of clay-ashes 1. | 1 
Seed wheat 2 bushels 1 | | 
Rent and taxes 1} 10} 3; 10 
Noa Bak 2c: aed Emel Beengoge 
Total ' l 4} 15 | 10 1-2 











If the items marked * be deducted from /1 5s. 
10 1-2d. the expense of pulverising and drilling 
this acre amounts to Ils. 10 1-2d. 


Exampie IV. An acre of wheat after potatoes. 











Sea eee 
Scarifying twice 3] 4 
Harrowing once 10 1-2 
Marking and warpin 10 1-2 
Harrowing middle of warps 6 
Driiling the seed 1} 8 
Deepening warp furrows 5 
Labour 71 9 
Seed, two bushels L | 1 | | 
Reat and taxes 1;10};—j} 2; 10 
Total a. | Oe Pie oe: 





In this example, the expense of pulverising and 
drilling the seed, was only seven shillings and 
nine pence ; but itis proper to observe, that 
the potatoes had been taken up by the spade, 
which left the land ina favourable condition ; 
and as that expense belongs to the potatoe crop, 
it consequently diminished that of the wheat. 


Exampce V. An acre of barley or oats afier 
wheat.—Olv Sussex method. 





ht 2 4, 
Ploughing 17] 6 
Five harrowings 4} 41-2 
Harrowing in the seed 1] 9 
1 3 7 1-2 
Seed, five busheis uj 3] ‘ 
Rent and taxes } 1,10}--] 2410 
Total Rh] 3913-1 71-2 











The expense of pulverising and harrowing in 
the seed, in this example, is /1. 3. 7 1 2. 


Exampte VI. An acre of barley or oats after 


wheat.—New method. 

i. 

Scarifying the wheat stubble twice 

Raking ditto i 

Collecting and burning ditto 

Spreading stubble ashes 

Scarifying three times 

Harrowing in the seed 


** * 
amo” 


Qr 


~|o Oo Wr 


Labour and dressing with stubble ashes 14 
Seed, five bushels Ly} vl | 
Reat and taxes 1,0};—] 2] 10 














Total 1. 3! 4 7 


| whereas by. the old method, the fourth part of a 
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14. 7. the expense of pufverising and harrowing 
in the seed, amounts to /0. 8. 10. 


Examece VII. Clover and ray-grass, among oats 


or barley. 
d. 


Seeds and sowing 


6h Ut 
Rent and taxes 1110 | 
1 5 


Total @ ] 2 | 15 

In the preceding examples of the culture of 
wheat, I have separated the operations of pulver- 
ising and drilling from the other charges, in or- 
der that a comparison might be made between 
the old and new methods of preparing land, and 
putting in the seed. 

By referring to page 8, it will be seen that the 
expense of labour bestowed upon an acre of 
wheat, according to the old Sussex practice, 
is : - - - 4, 3. 

To which add rent and taxes for 
the year of fallow (which be- 
long to.the preparation, ) 11. 10. 





Total expense of preparation and 
sowing 15. 13. per acre. 
According to the four preceding examples in 
the cultivation of wheat, the expenses of pre- 


paration and drilling by the new method are thus : 
No 


1. Wheat after clover and ray- 2 ss. di. 

grass, the land ploughed once. | 1 | 1 | 5 per acre. 
2. Wheat alter wheat 11 | 10 1-2 ditto 
3. Wheat after tares 11] 10 1-2 ditto 
4. Wheat after potatoes 7 | 9 | ditto 


This comparison shows that there is a clear 
saving of about five pounds per acre by the new 
method of preparation and putting in the seed. 

By the operaticns of the scarifiers, without 
the aid of roller or harrow, the land is 
reduced toa finer degree of pulverization than 
can be attained by repeated ploughings. and har- 
rowings. . This effect is an ane with rapidi- 
ty, facility, and economy, that ‘the customary 
method of cultivation does not admit of. The 
fields destined for wheat are all got in readiness 
for the seed within a few weeks after harvest : 


farm is generally left unproductive for a whole 

year, beforethe new crop of wheat is put in the 

ground, From all these circumstances, added 

to the great difference between manuring at 20 

shillings per acre, instead of 17. 10—it is not 

surprising that the difference of expense he- | 
tween the old and this new method should be 50 | 
very great as willappear in the following com- 
parison. : 

By the detail in page 8, the expenses of culti. 
vating wheat, according to. the old Sussex mode, 
are 116. 4. per acre.—The following abstruct 
shows what they are according to the new me- 
thod, and also the difference, or saving upon each 
acre of wheat. 














| Total expense | Difference orsa- 
| of new mode| ving per acre 
| - ofcultivation| by the new 
per acre. method 
Example 1. Wheat after 
clover 4/13| 9 11} 10] 3 
2. Wheat after ! 
wheat 4, 2] 71-2]12| 1] 412 
3. Wheat after Fs 
4. Wheat after ] 
potatoes 2,17) 9 13} 6] 3 














haps fully as expensive as any in the kingdom, 
yet it seems very probable that its application 
may extend to many other counties ; for I ob- 
serve by the reports of the proceedings on the 
corn bill, in the session of 1813-14, that in gene- 
the expenses of cultivating wheat are very 
igh. 

Mr. James Buxton stated his expenses in the 

cultivation of an acre to Le as follows : 


On heavy Jands 114. 2. 11. 
On clay bottom 12. 14. 5. 
On light lands 17. 10. 5. 


Mr. John Brodie, of East Lothian, stated the 
expense of preparing his land to receive the 
seed at five guineas per acre, without including 
the rent, which is from /6. to /7.-~or the cost of 
lime. These facts will be sufficient to demon- 
strate, | hope in a satisfactory manner, the em- 
inent advantages that would flow from the gene- 
ral adoption of so very economical asystem of 
cultivation as that which I have detailed, and 
which Il am now soccessfully carrying into effect. 

The grand source of all the heavy expenses 
of the old method may be traced to the fullow it- 
self, and tothe mode of preparing it. By bring- 
ing op immense sl»gs with the plough, as already 
observed—by reversing the soil—and thus bu- 
rying the seeds of weeds that had fallen on the 
surf.ce, a foundation is laid for all the subsequent 
laborious and expensive operations: To avoid 
these, we must proceed in a different manner.— 
We have only to break and crumble the surface 
soil to any depth that may be required ; to burn 
and destroy the weeds and the seeds of weeds iu 
the manner | have described ; and then we 
shall have the land in a fine clean state of pn}- 
verization, and in readiness for receiving the 
seed, without losing a year’s rent and taxes : and 
all this ata mere trifle of expénse, when com- 
pared with that which is incurred by a fallow. 


(cy The plates referred to, will be furnished at the con- 








clusion of the work. 
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Board of Agriculture. 


Directions for using the Seeds distributed to the 

County Socteties. 
As the quantities, when they come to be sub- 
divided amongst the Members of the County So- 
cieties, will be small, it is earnestly recommend- 
ed to all who receive them, to pay particular at- 
tention to the cultivation of them, and to raise as 
large a quantity of seed from them as can con- 
veniently be done, in order to spread the most 
approved sorts throngh the State. 

TURNIPS. 

A mellow soil well minured ; raised into emall 
ridges two and an half feet apart. The Plants 
thinned from eight to twelve inches apart. With 
a small plough take a slice from each side of the 
ridge, when the Tarnip is in the rough leaf; 
and when the weeds are dead, return the earth 
to the ridzes with a double mould board: repeat 











Although this comparison has been applied | 











If the items marked * be deducted from 10. 





solely to the old Sussex practice. which is ‘per- | 


il piece of ground, alike in all circumstances, pre- 


this operation as often as you please. Have a 
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pared and ridged by the 15th July: [Swedes 
earlier} sow all your varieties the same day, on 
or about the 15th, on different ridges : the sort 
that succeeds best, ifthey have all had the same 
treatment, npon the same sort of soil, is probably 
the sort you ought to adhere to. Save the finest 
Turnips for seed: bury them out doors with all 
their roots, the tops being cut off near the crown: 
cover them a foot deep, and plant them out in 
the spring on a rich mellow soil : hoeing them 
often and keeping them clean : when the seed is 
ripe, gather it in the morning whilst the dew is 
on the pods : it will not shell at that time. Feed 
your white Turnips first ; the yellows keep much 
longer. Turnips and straw will carry the hold- 
ing stock well through the winter; but hay 
should be given with them, to animals with young. 


RAPE. 

This is a very fattening plant of the Cabbage 
kind : the ground should be rich : it does well 
on burnt land. Sow the first of June ; keep your 
plants clean: two pints to an acre is-seed 
enough : it thrives best when sown on ridges, 
and attended like Cabbages. Turn your wethers 
into it in September, afew at atime : it scours 
them at first, but fattens them very quick. It 
goes to seed like Cabbages, the second year : 
secure the finest heads for this purpose, as you 
would secure Cabbages, and plant them out early 
in the spring. 

SAINFOIN. 

On chalky soil, this ig remarkably productive 
Grass, and lasts ten or twelve years in the 
ground. It succeeds best in drills, ten inches a- 
part ; the seed covered an inch deep: keep 
your plants rather thin. When cured into hay, 
it should be cut before the blossoms turn much. 
Tiis is avery fine hay for sheep: nothing is 
better to soil horaes and cows with. Sown broad 
cast, one bushel of seed may be used to the acre : 
two pecks will do in drills. In collecting the 
seed, cutthe grass when the early seeds are get- 
ting ripe, without waiting for the latter blossoms 
toshed. Thisis so valuable a grass that every 
Farmer should give it careful trial. It begins to 
flourish most when in the third year. 

LUCERNE. 

This is a very productive Grass, resisting the 
severest winters. Keeps in the ground ten or 
fifteen years, like the Sainfoin. It does best 
upon rich free loams, where if the soil is clean, 
three to five tons of excellent hay can be cut to 
the acre. It comes on so soon in the Spring, 
that it can be ae other grasses are be- 
ginning to start, andWgain be cut in July. Its 
e rly appearance takes it valuable for sheep.— 
Tie ground should have a warm dry aspect.— 
In. France, where itis extensively used, a bush- 
e! to the acre is sown broad cast. 

CHICORY. 7 

A very hard plant resisting extreme heat and 
cold: very early in the Spring, and soon covers 
the ground. Does well on weak sandy soils, and 
from its great productiveness is a convenient food 
to soil cattle with. When cultivated for this pur- 
pose, it should be kept alone in rows a foot apart: 
when intended for pasturage, it may be soon 
broad cast, with Spring grain. Sheep thrive well 
on it. 

SPURRY. 
Does well on sandy soils, and is a favourite 


| 





herb with sheep. Keep your plants clean. 
BURNET. 

This is a hardy tap rooted plant,fit for sandy 

soils : where the ground is in heart and clean, it 


eight pounds tothe acre. It is very early, and 
on sands, is an excellent bite for sheep. 
WINTER TARES. 

Tares are asort of pea: sow for acrop, two 
bushels to the acre broad cast, about the 25th 
August, on a mellow stubble, where the ground 
is in heart, and harrowed wellin. In a shelter- 
ed situation, and under favourable circumstances, 
an immense crop of green food will soon be on 
the ground in the early part of Summer ; which 
may be cut daily as it is wanted, for soiling hor- 
ses and cattle inthe stable. Tares are in great 
repute in Great-Britain. They make substantial 
hay, when cut before the pods are brown. 

The Board of Agriculture hopes that these 
Seeds may all have a fair trial given to them, and 
that the result will be communicated to it from 
every County. 

By order, 
S. SOUTHWICK, Secretary. 

March, 1. 1821. 


(‘= Editors throughout the State will please 
publish the above in their respective papers. 
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On the Management of Bees. 


FOR THE PLOUGH BOY, 


Sandlake, March 8th, 1821. 
Mr. SouTnwick, : 

If the following remarks upon the construc- 
tion of an Appiary and the management of Bees, 
are deemed wofthy an insertion in your valua- 
ble paper, the writer will think himself highly 
compensated for his labour. 

In selecting a situation for the bee house, care 
should be taken to have it face the morning sun ; 
for the sooner the house becomes warm, the 
sooner the bees will begin their work. The 
best method of constructing the house is to set 
posts firm in the ground, from six to eight feet 
apart, lengthways ofthe house: and to each of 
these a post four feet in the rear ; small pieces 
of timber to be framed from post to post, for the 
support of the shelves. Ifthe house is intend- 
ed for patent hives, one shelf is sufficient. If 
for common hives, two or more may be made ; 
the lowest one, about twenty inches from the 
ground. This will prevent mice and other ver- 
min from disturbing the bees. At each end and 
in front, there should be folding doors ; those at 
the ends to be opened in the warmest days of 
summer ; this will create a current of air through 
the house, and enable the bees to continue their 
work without interruption, during the hottest 
weather ; the door in frunt to be kept shut du- 
ring those days in February and March, when 
the sun shines warm upon the south side of the 
building, which induces the bees to venture a- 
broad to void their excrements and get water ; 
as soon.as they come in contact with the cold air, 
they fall upon the snow and are lost. 
hive almost full of honey, has been deserted in 
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will spread out and cover the ground, keeping) 
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should be salted often (with fine salt,) during the 
working months ; this will conduce to the health 
of the insect, and also itmprove the flavour of the 
honey. The worm that has provéd'so destruc. 
| tive to bees in this part of the state, may be pre- 
vented from making its ravages, by simply rais. 
ing the hive two inches, with blocks, one under 
each corner ; this will give the bees an oppor. 
tunity to clear the hive of this pest, and other 
filth, and also keep the hive cool. 

A few hints on the hiving of bees, I think wil] 
be of some use to those who are not used to 
their management. If the old hive stands in the 
sun, the bees will generally hang in clusters out 
side of the hive, for several days before swarm. 
ing ; if the swarm shews indications of going off, 
they may be stopped some times, by drumming 
on apan, or any thing that will make a loud 
noise ; this confines them. But most generally, 
if they have a place chosen in the woods, it is 
out of the power of man to stop them ; if they do 
not fly very high, they may be followed by 
throwing dust among them. 

When a swarm lights upon a tree or bush, they 
should be hived as soon as possible. The hive 
should be perfectly clean, and rubbed over with 
a solution of salt and water, and the flowers of 
red clover. 
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TO THE EDITOR OF THE PLOUGH BOY, 

Sin—-I have just seen in a late number of your 
paper, a Certificate, purporting to have been 
given by Alexander St. John, and others, stating 
that at the last annual Exhibition of the Agricul- 
tural Society of this County, the following 
Ploughs, viz: Burden’s, Woods and Starbuck’s, 
Mead’s, the Scotch plough, and Wright’s plough, 
were exhibited and tried at a ploughing match ;— 
that they, the subscribers to the said certificate, 
being a committee appointed by the said society, 
for the purpose of examining said plough, and 
attending said match, found on examination, that 
Wright’s plough did the best work with the least 
power; that they awarded the premium to that 
plough as the best exhibited ; and that chey al- 
so awarded the premium for the best ploughing 
to the person who held that plough. 

It is true, that the premiums mentioned in 
this certificate, were awarded in the manner 
therein stated, andas I have neither the right 
nor the disposition, to impeach the candour of 
these gentlemen, I will only say of this part of 
the certificate, that their decision both in rela- 
tion to the plough, and the work performed by it, 
was contrary to the expectation, as far asl could 
learn, of the whole concourse of spectators as- 
sembled on the occasion, among whom were s@- 
veral gentlemen distinguished for nice olserva- 
tion and accurate judgment in practical Agricul- 
ture ; and that for myself, | was wholly at a loss 
to determine upon what grounds these premiums 
had been thus awarded, until { heard it suggest- 
ed that the committee had preferred Wright's 
plongh on account of its cheapness ; tt having 
been offered for sale that diy at a very low price. 
| But this decision was matter of jndement, nd 

hid the certificate been confined to the mere 
“enunciation of the fact that sneha de tsion “as, 
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this manner. It is very necessary that bees made, without naming the other ploughs which 
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the poultice continued ; the diet to be abste- 
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were brought in competition with Wright’s | corrosive sublimate tincture to be taken in water 


plough, and without any specification of the 
grounds upon which a preference was given to 
that plough, it might have been suffered to pass 


unnoticed, 


found’’ not only “ that Wright’s plough did the | sublimate into a pint of ram. 


: 


But the committee say that ‘* they '! to be prepared by putting ten grains of corrosive 


three times a day till the mouth is affected ; 
then intermit for three days, and re-commence 
till the same effects is produced. The tincture 


The patient to re- 


best work,” but ‘‘ with the least power.” Now | turn by degrees to his usual manner of living, af- 
if it had been ¢rue in point of fact, that this plough | ter three or four weeks. 


required the least power 1 am unable to per- 
ceive how these gentlemen could, in their official 
character, ‘ find” it to be so, without witnes- 
sing some experiment.by which the fact could be 
ascertained. Such an experiment was indeed 
made with the plough in question and Burden’s 
plough, and I believe with no other; but not 


until after, (as | am morally certain,) all of wd 


committee had left the field. Between these two 


ploughs the experiment, as | have been repeat- | 
edly informed, and never heard contradicted, } 


was conducted as follows. Three gentlemen, 
viz. Mr. James Archibald, Jun. Mr. Archibald 
Anderson, and another, whose name I do not 
now remember, were mutually agreed upon be- 
tween Mr. Burden and the person who had the 
charge of Wright’s plough, to act as judges. 
The Deirometer was, under their inspection, 
successively applied to the two ploughs, and the 
result was decidedly in favor of Burden’s plough, 
and was so declared. 

I consider the certificate therefore as calcula- 
ted to mislead the public mind, and it is with a 
view to counteract such an effect, that I request 
the publication of this statement in your paper. 

Yours, &c. HENRY F. COX. 


Canajoharrie, Mont. Co. 21st. March, 1821. 
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Early Peas.—Every attentive observer will 
remark among the plants of almost every kind of 
crops, some individual stalks which are distin- 
guishable from the others by a greater degree of 
health, or luxuriance, or earliness, or some other 
peculiarity. A friend of mine remarked.a few 
years ago a particular stem of peas among his 
earliest crop, which came into flower and ripen- 
ed long before the others. 
and saved the whole of its produce for seed.— 
these came as much earlier as they had origi- 
nally done. This produce was also saved for 
seed ; and thus he obtained a particalar kind of 
early peas, that came at leasta week before the 
best he could buy in the shops, if sown at the 
same time with them. The doctor relates facts 
similar to this respecting wheat and beans. The 
general idea he means to inculcate is obvious, 
and extremely worthy, of attention. 

Andersons Recreations. 
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Recepe for the bite of a Mad Dog.—The bitten 
part to be dressed with a poultice of hot salt and 


He marked this stem | 





onions ; the wound to be kept from immediate 
healing by burnt allum or red precipitate, and 


mious, and all spirituous liquor, wine &c. tobe a- 
voided, as well as salt meat and grease of every 
kind. Bleeding every third day for three or 
four times, and emetics and cathartics to be taken. 
Piantain tea to be used as a common drink, and 
the mind to be kept easy and quiet. If spasms 


| ceedingly well designed. 








begin to shew themselves, a half wine glass of 
, * 
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New Plan of a Fire-Place. 





Mr. Witxiam Scuuneman, of Greene county, 
in this state, has patented a new sort of fire-place, 
which has some considerable traits of originality 
in its construction, and seems to be exceedingly 
well adapted for warming of rooms with a less 
quantity of fuel than perhaps any sort of fire- 
place of modern construction. Another excel- 
lence of it is, that it is an effectual remedy for 
preventing smoke. The whole fire-place may 
be made of cast iron, at an expense of from 15 to 
22 doilars, according to the size, and the orna- 
mental work bestowed on it. One of this de- 
scription is now in use in the capitol of this city. 
We have also examined one, constructed in the 
plainest and cheapest manner, now in use in the 
bar-room of the tavern of Mr. Vedder, in Green- 
street, of this city. This, with a small quantity 
of fuel, seems to be amply sdfficient for impart- 
ing a due degree of heat toa largeroom. The 
back of this is of cast iron, of about 22 inches in 
width and 26 in height ; the circular upper part 
is of sheet iron, the jambs are merely one length 
and thickness of a common brick, and all the rest 
of the front of the old fire-place is closed with 
brick. ‘The expense of a fire-place of this de- 
scription, including the patent right, is from 5 to 
6 dollars. 

The back of this fire-place may stand as far 
out as the front of the jambs of that of the old, or 
it may be placed a little farther back if the hearth 
be somewhat narrow. The top. part forms a 
segment ofa circle, extended sufficiently forward 
from the line of the back. ‘There are two nar- 
row apertures, as long as the back is wide, for 
letting off the smoke into the chimpey, the lower 
edge of the one being on a level with the lower 
edge of the circular part just mentioned, and the 
upper edge of the other being as high as that cir 
cular part will admit. The lower aperture has 
a damper, for stopping up that outlet at pleasure. 

Thus far the plan of this fire-place seems cx 
The remaining appa- 
ratus attached to it, for throwing the air which 
hecomes heated behind the back into the room, 
thongh an old invention, has received little or no 
improvement, in the plan before us. Small aper- 
tures are made below, one on each of the out- 
sides of the jambs, to let the air of the room into 
the enclosure bebind the back, and when warm 


ed it is let out again by two similar apertures f 


placed about two aud a half feet higher. When 
thus discharged, so near the fire-place, itis quick- 
ly drawn into it, and passes out of the chimney. 
The air that is thus to be heated should be let in 
by an aperture through the outer wall of the 
building, and should pass into the back part of the 
room, by tubes carried over head for the pur- 
pose, and discharged by giving it a direction 
downwards. Thus the back part of the room 
may be kept nearly as warm as that next the fire. 
Through the same outward aperture air should 
be let into the room, by a tube coming out on 
each side of the fire-place, giving the tubes a di- 
rection that will lead this air toward the fire ; 
for by its receiving this constant supply of air 
trom withont, the warm air in the room is suf- 
fered mostly to remain there ; but without this 
external supply of air, that warmed in the room 
is constantly drawn to the fire-place, and passes 
out of the chimney. The apartment, at the back 
of the stove, for warming air, should be of the 
same length and breadth as the back, and about 
6 inches wide. It should be of sheet iron, fist- 
ened to the back, and perfectly closed, except- 
ing the aperture for letting in the air from 
without. 

These further improvements, which every one 
is at liberty to adopt, as they have no claims to 
novelty, we have thought proper to suggest, for 
rendering this fire-place as perfect as possible. 

Mr. S. has bad several of his fire-places erect- 
ed in the counties of Columbia, Greene and UI- 
ster. He has appointed Davin Buruans, Esq. 
his agent for this county, who can desiguate the 
masons appointed for erecting them. 


The subscribers certify, that we have bad constructed W». 
Scuvneman’s newly invented and useful fire-places—that they 
far exceed our expectations in carrying smoke, saving fuel, 
pleasantness and economy---that they are an excellent im- - 
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provement, and that we consiver.them of great util.ty. 
Martin G. Schuneman, } 
James Powers, 
Hezekiah Thayer, 
Peter Souser, Jun. 
Fsaac Sandford, 
Abraham Salisbury, 
John Merrificld, 
Henry O. Demorest, 
Peter Goetschius, 
Vim. Schuneman, Jun. } 
Adyiah Dewey, Cairo. 


Thomas Stitts, f ATHENS 


» CATSKILL. 
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Leonard Witbeck, 
James Van Deusen, 
D. C. Delemuter, 
Edward O. Holly, 
Alexander Vedder, ALBany. 


Hupson. 


—_ 


The subscribers have lately employed Wittrass Scnuneman, 
Esq. to construct fire-places for their use, and certify that thers 
present impressions are, that they will answer an excelleay 

- Henry Ostrander, 
Elias Snyder, 
Dec. 8, 1820. 


¢ Uxcster County. 


I certify, that I have made or constructed about 25 of the 
above invented fire places-- that they answer every description 
above stared---that I verily believe that one half of the fuel re- 
quired in ordinary fire places, will with these make the room 
more comfortable---that they are the best improvement that I 
ever made, seen, or heard of, and a remedy for smoky chim- 








neys. 
John C. G. Van Hoesen, Mason 
Catskill, March 27th, 182f. 
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stationary and rotary valves. 

One of the steam boats in the Union Line, 
between Philadelphia and Baltimore, performed the trip be- 
tween Newcastle and Philadelphia, 42 miles, in 3 hours and 
fifteen minutes. There was scarcely a breath of air stirring. 

The steam boat Dolphin, arrived at Nashville, 
‘ f Ten. on the 21st of February, from Pittsburgh, after perform- 

On Thursday, 15th inst. a grand procession |} ing a passage of 1300 miles in seven days and one hour, op- 
took place at Phiiadelphia of upwards of one hundred carts, |; posed most of the time by strong head winds, and a rapid cur- 
carrying beef, mutton, Bear's meat, pork, &c. all ofa very su- |, rent for 200 miles up the Cumberland river. — j 
perior kind, belonging to the farmers and victuailers. “ ‘The Handsome donation.—The President and Di- 
uniform and handsome appearance (says a Philadelphia pa- | rectors of the Fulton Steam Boat Company, New: York, have 
per) of the mounted victuallers and draymen, the decorations |} transmitted to the Mayor of New-Haven, one hundred dollars, 
of the horses and carts which conveyed the meat, the novelty || to pe applied to the relief of the sufferers by the late fire in 
ofa comeplesthe signe ship, ene . vicseeeers shop, || that city. 
borne through the streets on wheels, altogether, excited among A recent case of robbery of goods has been 
a7 oC epetiators 8 dégres of gratification not often detected at New York, in certain aad frem Manchester, 

A simiter procession, says the National Advo- ee pounds sterling. The loss falls on the iim 

ate, paraded the streets of New-York on Friday (16th inst. ‘ 

per lags, streamers and a band of music, shai fae the ri h A newer of ie panes dollars is eet for 
beef in quarters, and neatly arranged, which were exhibited at F ws ohne rise athaniel Wagner, whe made his escape 
the late cattle show. The first ca¥t contained the superior || fom Charleston Jail, on the 22d ult. ee 
beef which obtained the first premium, and which was raised On the night of the 25th ult. the Distillery 
in OLD DUTCHESS. The premiums, consisting of silver || belonging to Capt. Samuel Mallory, of Hartwick, was burnt 
to the gronnd, and a large quantity of whiskey and grain 


pitchers, &c. were also displayed. ‘The attraction was very 
considerable; the day being remarkably fine, Broadway was || wholly consumed. The loss is estimated at from 10 to 1500 
crowded. The Englishmen declared that it equalled any || dollars. 

thing in Old England; the Frenchmen said it was much bet- A merchant in Pearl-street New-York, a few 
ter **dan de ros bif of Jean Bull;” and all the Irish were re- days since, received from one of his customers in North Car- 
joiced at the sight in honour of St. Patrick, on whose festival olina, an order fora piece of the best broadcloth. On ma- 
king out the bill, he was led to calculate what quantity of corn 


this beef is to be sold. 
The Fat Ox raised in Woodstock, Con. by Mr. | atthe present prices in North Carolina, it would take to buy a 
coat from that cloth; and, adding something for his custom- 


Nehemiah Jackson, which gained the premium at the Wind- |! 
ham Cattle Show, on being slaughtered, weighed 1/29 pounds, |! er’s profit, he found thata coat would cost as much as three 


and yielded 317 pounds ot rougi: tallow. || hundred bushels of corn would bring. 

The following is the weigi:t of a cow fatted and | ‘The Legislature of Virginia has passed a re- 
sold by Mr. Josiah Bronson, of Onondaga, to 5. W oodruif, of || solution directing the resolution of the Legislature of 1816, 
Salina :----Hide 153; rough tallow, 172; four quarters, 913. | for ccllecting funds by subscription, to erect a monument on 
Total 1228 This cow, notwithstanding she was. extremely |, the Capitol square, toGen. Washington, to be carried into 
fat, bad twin calves the last spring, aud gave milk tiil No- : effect. 
vember. eg ts _, || Patrick Smith and wife, who were some time 

An ox now exhibiting at [ hiladelphia, which } since, apprehended in New-York, upon a charge of robbing 
was raised by Mr Benjamin Woudward, of .ioumouth coun- |; the mail, between Charleston and Savannah, (to which latter 
ty, N. J weighed, a few days ago, 317 pounds. te is dwedve || place they were lately sent) have arrived in Charleston for 
jeet long, measuring from the nose to the set of the tail; and || the purpose of being tried. 
his girth eleven feet. He is unquestionably the beaviest ani- | Pick Pockets.—A well dressed man was ob- 

4 . - } . y “ 
mal ol the ona raised in the United States, aud proba- served, at White’s show of Cattle, in Philadelphia, to lean 
bly in the world, , B ! very familiarly on the shoulder of Mr. Painter, one of the feed- 

A hog was killed by Mr. Gilbert Brownell, of | ers of fine cattle. Ig a short time he disappeared, and Mr. 
Genoa, on the 3lst Jan. 2 years and 3 montis old, which , Painter missed iis pocket book !.---containing 20 dollars, and 
weigied 900 Ibs. before beng dressed, and 83% alter----and\; papers of some value. 
ineasured 7 feet and 2 incies in Jengih, aud 7 feet round. ‘ i At Winchester, (Pen.) on the 3d inst. was 

Pautuxet Annual Cattle Show.—'l he Standing , caught; in Brandywine, the astonishing number of one thou- 
Committee of the Society for the Encouragement. of Domes- || sand oue bundred and thirty one fine Fish-- all at one haul. 
tic Industry, have authorised the distribution of 350 doliars || They measured between five and six bushels. 
in premiums, at the next annual Cattle Show. Proposals have been issued for reprinting an 

Maimmoth Turnip.—A furnip was gethered elegant egition of New-England’s Memorial, vy Nathaniel 
afew days since, near Catoma creek, measuring 3 feet 2 | Morton, Secretary of the Colony of Plymouth, first published 
inehes in circumference. The seed from which it was pro- | in 1669. 


Weekly Summary. 


Beginning of week before last, five bullocks 
were exhibited in Baltimore, which were allowed by the nu- 
merous concourse who viewed them, to be the most beautitul 
animals of the kind ever seen in that state. Several excellent 
sheep were also shown. 








oa 





duced, was of the common kind and brought from N. C. Incendiaries.—The Baltimore Telegraph cau- 
a pe ge 13 the ores i Sheangg colt none the _ against yay et “sige have twice attempt 
ticle in Craven and the adjoining counties o rolina, that; ed to set fire to that city. re broke out on Suaday, but 
there is but little remaining for those who are not already | was soon got under, evidently produced by the ah ad a 
supphed. Should the ensuing season be favourable to its |} villain. 
coven, Got - he wanmer ag to the quanuty of | On the 4th inst. the stables, butchery and 
“The foe gabe ue Mr Wieeler ouladstic isles oe “= o_. inthe St. Lawrence Suburb, Mon- 
. , : | treal, were laid in ashes. 
off the first premium at the late Topsfield fair, as working | The Legislature of Pennsylvania have passed 
caltle, were slaughtered a few days since, and weighed 22 |! a penitentiary bill, almost unanimously aud sdaoteelannd 
eg weight, one of them having had 21 Ibs. of rough | sasiee Collars for it; it is to be upon the Pittsburgh plan, sol- 
t “i Ai s : . || itary contnement 
panne et wee ate manatee {agit proprietors of coach horses in, snowy 
oar skin into red morocco in the short space of 12 hours and |! — = om neon pray 7 fli~ pana nag rypmapael om: 
22 minutes from the time the shin was taken off the animal! paca ieto a bal "ead tie nataiala ll pools : th air = 
until it was finished. One pair of men's shoes of leather || Kies with much more facility. Pee ae 


manufactured by the same process, was made i. 2 hours 40 7h aoa 
minutes, and one pair of ladies slippers in 1 hour and 25 The whole quantity of land purchased by the 
United States, from the Indians, is estimated, in an official 


minutes 
oan at Oh Lak : _ || document, at 191,778,536 acres. The price agreed to be paid 
, _ me eee ein o past . ” the ve to the Indians, amounts to 1,542,946 dollars, or less chan a 
Jumbia 4 elescape, thata Mr Ward, of that place, has so far || dollar per hundred acres. The United States have already 
improved upon the machinery presently used in Steam bvuats, |! .51q 20.188.482 acres, for 45,098,696 dollars. or th 
as to dispense with almost every article except the boiler, the || 999 doliars per hundred aeres. Net prosit 190 ner cont, ys 
? J 


the cylinder, and the water wheel. He places the cylinder : 
A young girl, named Nancy Blackman, was 








is conducted toand from the cylinder by means of tubes and: 


. — . ——— 
The National Intelligencer condtradicts the 
report of a war having broken out in the Arkansas, 


The city of Savannah contains 7520 inhabit. 
ants, including 3670 blacks. 

Ice Boat.—A gentleman at Chambly, Montre. 
al, having made a boat of this description, {running on skate 
one on each side and a third near the rudder,} was lately sail’ 
ing on thebasin, when the wind shifted, blew violently, ang 
carried the vessel at an inconceivably swift rate towards the 
rapid ; fortunately, at the moment they were on the verge of 
destruction, their course was arrested by a large sheet o ice 
the boat was stopped, the sails lowered, and they reached the 
shore in safety. 

The latest accounts from St. Domingo, state 
that the troops at St. Marks and Gonaives had revolted. in 
consequence of which, from eight to ten thousand of ‘the 
troops at Port au Prince had marched to quell them. It was 
their wish to establish a goverement of their own, and the 
cry was “ Long live Prince Romeau”----but it was thought they 
l| would not succeed. 

In consequence of the great depression of 
trade, the woolcombers of Bury St. Edmund’s have again re. 
duced the price for spinning yarn, allowing only 3d in eve 
shilling’s worth of spun yarn. “This will affect from 20 te 
30,000 spinners. 

A hawk lately died in England which had been 
in the gardens at Bickling upwards of 50 years, and was an 
old bird when placed there. 

The London papers speak of the arrival in 
England of a most surprising Ventriloquist, M. Alexandre, 
aged 21 years. He has been exhibiting on the continent of 
Europe. 

Letters from Ireland, of a very recent date, 
present the state of that country in a most melancholy point 
of view. Most of the farmers are ruined in co isequence of 
their land being held at the war-renis, which, {rom the ex- 
treme low price of provisions, they are wholly unable to pay, 

Three individuals, at an lon in a town in 
Gloucestershire, drank 6 bottles of wine, 22 bottles of porter, 
and 36 bottles of cider, at one sitting ; after which they sup- 
ped, and drank a glass of brandy and water together. 

Europe is politically divided into-78 sovereign 
states, nominally independent ; but if we consider the Ger- 
man Confederation and the Swiss Kepublic, as simple uuities, 
the number of independeut states will be reduced to twenty- 
three ‘Their forces by land will comprehend about 1,600 000 
soldiexs on a peace establishment, and 8,660,000 on thai of 
war. The maritime forces consist of about 409 ships of the 
line, 33. 60-gun ships, 363 frigates, and 1,663 vessels of infe- 
rior rank, forming a total of 2,463 sail, with 60,750 guus, aud 
282,409 men. : 

We have a confirmation of the death of the 
Emperor of China, and of the difficulty between two of his 
sonsas the successorship. One was a favorite of the people, 
who wished to eievate him; but the lawful heir was said to be 
a fool, and unworthy the high ofiice. ; 

A harricane on the River Plate, has destroyed 
many houses and 50 sail of shipping. 

The Greek Islands belonging to the Porte, and 
their computed population, are 19 in number, with a total of 
112,400 souls. 
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withiu the water wheel itself. It revolves upon its own centre 
of gravity ; but its centre of revolution is different from that |! lately murcered at Boston, by a maniac: he struck her on the 
head with an axe, while she was asleep in bed Thomas 


of the revolution of the water wheel. ‘The piston rod is the 
pitinan red. ftoperates directly upon the wheel ; and while it |; Charles Bell, of the same place, was committed to stand trial, 
forces tuat around, is itself carried around. ‘Lhe -team pas- | for inflicting several blows with bis fists and with aclub on an 


ges through the gudgeon, on which the whee) revolves ; and || unfortunate girl of the town, who died shortly after. 
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